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MUSIC BOOKS 



PUBLISHED B"2" 



OLIVER DITSON # CO. 



FOR REED ORGANS. 

Underita various names, the Parlor Organ, Cabinet Orgai 
and Eeed Organ, this familiar instrument has place in mani 
thousands of homes. The following books are unexcelled a: 
instructors and collections of organ music. 
For those who wish to learn only easy music, 

Winner's Ideal Method for Cabinet Organ 



For complete chorus, 

The Emerson Method for Reed Organs. 

Good Instructions and abundance of tunes, vocal and instru 
mental. $2.50. 

Johnson's Parlor Organ Instruction Book 

is a wonderfully plain and thorough instructor. S1.5C 
Abridged, $1.00. 

For voluntaries and correct performance on the Churc: 

Clarke's Harmonic School for Organ. 

Many valuable hints and thoughts for practical Church organ 
ists, and much tine music. $3.00. 



bostoit, imi^ss. 

THE ROYAL SINGER ! 

New Singing Class Book by L, 0. Emerson. 

THE BEST OF ALL I 

Teachers of Singing Schools who examine this, the last of 
Mr. Emerson's series of successful class-books, will generally 
concede that it is, in some degree, superior to any of its pre- 
decessors. The elementary exercises, the graded easy tunes 
for practice, the part songs or glees, and the church tunes, 
anthems and chants, all excel in their selections or arrange- 
generally attractive character, there is good ground for hope 
that it will be the "favorite of the season." 

PRICE 60cts„ $6.00 PEE DOZEN. 



PARLOR ORGAN GALAXY. 

A good and large collection of Reed Organ Music, selected 
id arrrnged by W. F. Sudds. 40 good Marches, Galops, 
altzes, Rondos, Schottisches, etc., and 17 popular songs, 



i Sunday School Song Book, 



MUSICAL QUERIES 



How shall I pronounce this Italian word? 

is°given? 6ry m " ZC ansuage; '' 

Do you wish not to appear ignorant when any 
musical celebrity in mentioned? 

The great Moore's Encycloped laofMwrie ($5.00,) contains 

thousands oi' lillisi.-t.l ^ biographies anil f : rti»n'« Hinara- 

will post you as to the principal modern masters. 

Do you wish to solve any musical problem? 

maimer's Dictionary of Musical Terms will solve it 
for you. Cloth $5.00; Boards, $4.00. 

Are you posted in Musical History? 

not, do not fail to purchase forthwith Milter's Students' 
itory of Music, ($2.60) and be no longer ignorant, 
-jese books constitute a valuable reference library, and 
will speedily repay the price to those who wish to write or 
talk with accuracy on musical subjects. 



The Smith American Organ Co. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SMITH 

U AMERICAN 

ORGANS 



For Church, 

Ghapel, 

School, 

and 

Parlor Use. 

<^ 



<*> I SQUARE, GRAND 

New 



Designs in 

AMERICAN °« 



and New 
Combinations. 



ESTABLISHED IN I8S2. 



OVER 115,000 MADE AND SOLD. 



Send for Catalogue, containing over 40 different styles. 



The Smith American Organ Co. 



BOSTON, MASS., or IUS1S CITY, MO. 



Upright 




)^ The Best Medium Priced Piano in the World. 
V^ / Catalogues Mailed to any Address upon Application. 



71 Mercer Street, New York City. 
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ONE PRICE New England Pianos 



ONLY 




JOEL SWOPE & BRO. 

No. 311 North Fourth Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

THE LARGEST RETAIL SHOE HOUSE 

2 AMERICA. * 



Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Eefunded. 

Special Attention given to Orders outside of the City. 

Illustrated Catalog ue sent FBEE on Application. 

BRIGGS PIANOS. 




The BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and are offered at as LOW PRICES as 
will ensure a really good instrument. 

All our Pianos are fully warranted for Five Tears. 

C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 

Warerooms and Factory: 

No. 5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont, BOSTON. 



Are Noted for their Fine Tone 
and Superior Finish. 



WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 



NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 



32 o-:e]o:r,C3-:e street, 



Boston, Mass. 



DICKER 

BROTHERS ^*| 

piAtroa 

Have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in Excellence ol 
Workmanship, Elasticity ol Touch, Beauty of Tone, and great Dura- 
bility, that they are now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring 

TBB TBRT BEST PIANO. 






tm-SEJVP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.-** 

No. 33 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





PRECOCITY OF MEN OF GENIUS. 

N a very curious article which James Sully 
has published in last month's Nineteenth 
Century, he adduces evidence which seems 
to establish not only that precocity is no1 
necessarily a sign of disease, but that ex- 
ceptional capacity, especially if it is of the 
original kind which comes withi 
scope of the word ' genius,' is very . 
be precocious. He shows that out of two hundred 
and eighty-seven great mueicians, artists, scholars, 
poets, novelists, men of science and philosophers, 
two hundred and thirty-one, or four-fifths, were 
precocious children, giving signs of their unusual 
capacity in their special line of thought long before 
they were twenty; indeed, in some cases before 
they had emerged from comparative infancy 
Mozart was exhibited as a pianist before he wai 
five, and Mendelssohn's first cantata was written 
at eleven ; while Beethoven at nine had outgrown 
his father's musical teachings; Raphael was r 
scholar in the studio at twelve; Titian painted j 
Madonna at the same, age; Morland was an ac 
cepted portrait painter, highly paid by his cus 
tomers, at ten ; Landseer exhibited his pictures a 
thirteen, and Flaxman carved busts at fifteen 
Goldoni at eight sketched out a comedy; Calderor 
wrote a play at fourteen; Goethe was a poet at 
fifteen; Beaumont composed tragedies at twelvr 
and Cowley's epic, written at ten, is said to be ' a 
astonishing feat of imaginative precocity.' Scott 
invented stories at twelve; Dickens was a cha 
ing raconteur, the delight of his companions, 
nine, and Charlotte Bronte' wrote stories, as well 
as poems and plays, at fourteen; Grotius was a 
scholar at twelve ; Porson could repeat the whole 
of Horace and Virgil before he was fifteen, and 
Macaulay at eight put together a compendium of 
universal history. Newton was a mechanician at 
school; La Place, while a mere lad, was a mathe- 
matical teacher; Pascal at eighteen invented a cal- 
culating machine, and Leibnitz thought out diffi- 
cult philosophic problems before he was fifteen. 
These are mere selections from much longer lists; 
and, as in many cases the capacity must have ap- 
peared and have escaped either notice or record, 
we may take it with men of genius, precoci' 
sometimes of the most unusual, occasionally of 
almost miraculous kind, has been a rule. Of cour 
the rule is not invariable, and, of course, also, it 
most frequently observed in those departments of 
thought in which, as in music and in painting, a 
certain inherent aptitude of the senses is necessary 
as a condition. Not only a brain, but a finger is 
necessary to the great "musical executant;' and 
Raphael" must not only have had a gifted mind, 
but exceptionally percipient eyes. Young philoso- 
phers are scarcer than young musicians, and there 
have been many boy painters for one boy distin- 
guished in any science except mathematics, which 
seems, like arithmetic, to have some unknown 
relation to particular brains, calculating bovs 
working out results, it seems almost proved, by 
unconscious methods. At all events, they often do 
not know their own processes, and their power 
sometimes dies away in manhood as a mere power 
of thinking hardly would do. The special powers 
in childhood of a majority of men of genius would, 
however, seem to be proved past question. 

Why should a specially fine brain lose its fine- 
ness? Is it not possible— we are not offering a 
- question— that precocity 
fference in the brain, but 
_ __ the vigor, and, therefore, 
the earlv development of the life within the brain ; 
that the disparity is in the motor, of which we 
know nothing, and not in the thing moved? Put it in 
the materializing way, and may not the difference 
be not in the collodion, but in the fluid which 
makes it act? There is some connection some- 
where between the phenomena of precocity and of 



a not from t 



late development which has never been worked 
out yet. It seems wonderful that any child, how- 
ever trained, should paint well at five or paint 
portraits at ten; but is it more wonderful that a 
man over thirty should discover in himself a faculty 
he never suspected ? Yet that seems to have hap- 
pened to De Foe and Cervantes, Sebastian Bach, 
and possibly Haydn. The power must have been 
always there, but the something that vitalized it 
was wanting. May there not be, that is, a thou- 
sand boys with the musical constitution, among 
whom the box is unlocked early in one, but might, 
under certain conditions have been unlocked early 
\n n\\l-Exchanqe. * 



CARL MARIA VON WEBER'S SUICIDE. 

fHE celebrated composer, Weber, was, in 
his day and country recognized as being 
most talented among his fellow artists. 
His name was unusually popular and his 
works, which bore the stamp of genius, 
had gained for him the admiration of all 
the distinguished musicians of Europe, 
As is usually the case, the more 
reputation as a talented composer spread, 
more he was subjected to the envv and hatred of 
mediocrity. Weber was unusually "sensitive to the 
attacks of the critics upon him, although he ap- 
peared to laugh at what they said, and he felt an 
inner displeasure to see his superiority thus 
doubted. The diatribes of these miserable scrib- 
blers, the slings of these literary wasps, were tc 
him a continual torture and robbed him of his rest 
at night. 

At last he learned to conquer his irritability and 
to scorn the many obscure critics, whose incapac- 
ity to judge of musical compositions and the ren- 
dering thereof was well known. Only one remained 
whom he feared, and this was a certain Muller, 
who wrote the criticisms upon musical composi- 
tions and performances for a Leipsic journal. 

The criticisms of this Muller were a power, not 
only among the connoisseurs of music, but all 
among musicians; and this deservedly so in many 
directions. Miiller's criticisms, although they did 
differ in urbanity from those of others, were 
irtheless, conspicuous amongst those of his 
colleagues on account of theeminent literary talent 
they displayed. Their excellencies, were however, 
often marred and their brilliancy lessened, through 
a severity which often became injustice. Muller 
seemed to take special pleasure m cutting and 
tearing to pieces the reputation of the most dis- 
tinguished of his fellows, and Weber felt vs 
keenly the wounds of the poisoned arrows whL„ 
had been shot at him, for the purpose of serving 
some obscure composer who found the reputation 
i>t ih e great master a barrier in his path. 

Weber knew of no way in which he could protect 

himself against the attacks of Muller, who was 

indefatigable in belittling his reputation. 

To answer him through the press would have 

Tovoked a war, the outcome of which cmild have 

}d to no good; furthermore it would have been an 

dmission that he felt wounded. To adopt means 

which could not have been resisted by others, that 

., to feed this Cerberus with a roll of bank notes, 

as out of the question, for Muller was known as a 

•itic who was not to be bribed. 

What was then to be done by Weber to protect 

himself against Miiller's onslaughts ? He cudgeled 

his brain for a solution of the problem. At last a 

v,im . Yes— thus would he succeei 

Leipsic. During his absence 

from a village near Munich, a 

to the leading papers 



detailed report of his death 
of Germany. 

Nobody doubted the report, and all the papers 
throughout the country, took notice of the fact, 
and most of them published in addition a pompous 
biography of Weber. None of these papers dis- 
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tinguished itself through its enthusiasm as much 
as the one represented by Muller. 

Muller had written over his signature the biogra- 
phy of Weber. Disarmed by the untimely death 
of the master, and having no longer any cause for 
attacking him, he did full justice to the great 
artist by saying he was the prince of all the Ger- 
man composers. 

Several days afterwards, Weber contradicted the 
report of his death, and went to Leipsic in order to 
fully satisfy all that might still cling to the belief 
of his death that he was indeed alive. 

How much Muller was embarrassed by this resur- 
rection of Weber can well be imagined. He, how- 
ever, found himself captivated bv the praise he 
had bestowed, for to retract the positive expression 
given was of course out of the question. He some- 
how managed to skilfully extricate himself from 
the predicament he was in, but his scathing sar- 
casm stopped entirely, and at the first presenta- 
tion of "Der Freischiitz" Muller was one of the 
warmest admirers of the masterpiece of Carl 
Maria von Weber. 

THE ST. LOUIS AUTUMNAL FESTIVAL. 



fcfOR seven weeks, beginning on September 

e opening of the Exposition, St. 

is blaze of glory. 



Louis will be in acontim 

Exposition from the 8th to the 18th" 
' r, inclusive, the Cavalry Depot 



i At the E 



ofSepte 

*j3fcS Band and SignorLiberati will give concerts 

^Msf* afternoon and evening. From the 20th of 
% September to the 23d of October, Gilmore's 
unrivalled band of G5 musicians will furnish the 
music. On the 20th of September begins the trien- 
nial conclave of the Knights Templar, on the 21st, 
a parade of the Knights, so me 30,000 strong; on the 
22nd, Charity Jubilee at Fair Grounds by 3,000 
instrumental musicians under Gilmore; on the24th, 
pyrotechnic display by the Flambeau Club ; on the 
28th and 29th, night parades of the Uniformed 
Secret Societies of St. Louis and of the State Wheel- 
men. On Monday, October 4th, the Great St. Louis 
Fair opens for one week. During the whole of 
Fair week and on the principal nights during the 
festivities the streets will be brilliantly lighted bv 
hundreds of thousands of gas jets in colored globes, 
arranged in the most artistic shapes and designs. 
Free Bureau of Information has been estab- 
lished by the merchants and manufacturers of St 
Louis for the convenience of visitors during the 
Festival Season. A register is kept daily of all 
hotels, boarding houses and private residences 
where boarding and sleeping accommodations can 
be secured at moderate rates. Visitors calling at 
the Bureau, located in the Wabash Ticket Office 
Southeast corner of Broadway and OliveStreet, can 
obtain gratuitously all necess'arv information per- 
taimngto theircomfort during their stay in thecity 
. , Tr , e e 5 p °, s ition Building is located within five 
blocks of the I nion Depot. Visitors arriving at 
the Depot will find street cars at the west platform 
and on the bridge, conveying them to the business 
center, the terminus of all the street car lines 

The merchants, manufacturers, and citizens gen- 
erally, and Kunkkl's M is i, a i Review in particular 
extend to all a cordial invitation to visit St. Louis 
during the Grand Autumnal Festivities commenc- 
ing September 8th, and ending October 23d, 1886. 
Ample preparations are made to accommodate 

isitors, and all will be welcome. 

The beautiful illuminated Official Programme 

ill be mailed to any address on application to 
the Joint Advertising Committee, Exposition 
Building, St. Louis. 

Secretaries Johnston of the Exposition, and 
Wade of the Fair, inform us that the exhibits in 
their respective enterprises will be unusually lar»e 
and interesting. Much of the success of both will 
be due to the intelligent endeavors of those 
gentlemen. 
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SUBSCRIPTION. 



Four Months (without premium), 
















St. Louis subscribers must arid at th 




their subscriptions when they aUh to 




This is due fe tht peev 1 


P°* 



J*E again call the attention of our readers 
o the fact that, in order to avoid, as far 
s possible, the loss to intending sub- 
. ' scriber8 and the annoyance to them- 
Ja.r selves from the practices of boguB 
agents, the publishers have prepared a 
receipt which cannot easily be counter- 



feited and whicli 

lar agents for Kunki 

simile of the receipt i 




e furnished to all the regu- 
s Musical Review. A fac- 
printed elsewhere. Pay no 
money for the Review to a stranger on any plea 
whatever, unless he gives you one of these receipts. 
In the receipt proper the signature " Kunkel 
Brothers " is not printed but written in ink. Com- 
pare it with the signature of the fac-simile. All 
forgeries of this receipt will be vigorously prose- 

A REPRESENTATIVE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

UROF. WOLFRAM'S article, printed else- 
■e, has been followed by several pri- 
s from other sources, 
showing that our position in reference to 
n which a national associa- 
c teachers should be organ- 
ized and managed has been approved by 
the thoughtful and progressive musicians of the 
country, East and West. While there is d 
isfaetion (well founded, we think) with 
methods hitherto followed in the existing national 
association, there is no animosity against the 
organization expressed in the comi 
in question. The members of the old 
may, however, as well understand right now that 
Btrong and able men have determined on reform- 
within the existing body, if possible ; without, if 
the self-advertising, blatant and incompetent ele- 
ment should carry the day when the plan of mak- 
ing the body a representative one shall be broached 
at the next meeting of the M. T.N. A. What 
be the relative standing of two association.., „ 
made up of anybody and everybody that chose to 
pay two dollars for dues, the other of accredited 
representatives of the music teachers of the differ- 
ent States, is too plain for discussion. The former 
is, after all, but a picnic party ; the latter 
be a musical council, or senate. 

The organization of State associations is the first 
step toward securing a representative national 
body, and the friends of the movement shouh 
ganize such associations in all the States. We shall 
' e happy to hear from musicians everywhi 



this 



ubject, and to assist all a 



prosecution of the good work proposed. 



may in the 



| OME there are who see no utility in musi- 
^ cal journals, because the instructive mat- 
% ter they contain is not systematically 
*5 arranged ; in other words, because musi- 
)f cal magazines do not offer a graded course 
3> of musical instruction. They forget that 
much of the most valuable growth in 
knowledge, that which becomes most thoroughly 
incorporated into our being, and hence the most 
practical and valuable, is that which an observant 
nd "picks up " as occasion offers— the uncon- 
scious growth of knowledge, we might call it. 
They are right in thinking that systematic study 
should be the foundation of all education, but 
they forget that he who studies everything sys- 
tematically is likely to become the slave of sys- 
nd work all his lifetime the tread-mill of 
pedant, not a savant. They further for- 
get that it it is in the journals that the advance of 
knowledge is first recorded, that new facts, dis- 
veries, compositions, etc., are given to the world; 
id that, if they wait until the same things have 
been collated in some text-book before they learn 
them, they are sure to be years behind the times. 
They also forget that the musical world is one body 
"fe and aspirations, and that the musical 
journals are the arteries through which its life- 
blood courses; that isolation is fatal to the high- 
it development of the musician, and that the 
usical journal is the best substitute for what can 
i seldom be found: a select company of able 

usical minds. 

SCARIA'S DEATH. 

HE following is a specimen of paragraphs 
hich have been going the round of the 
the death of Scaria, last 
month : 

"By the death of the renowned basso, 
Emil Scaria, Waguerism claims another 
victim. Whether the music of the future 
had any influence on the illness of the late King 
Ludwig, of Bavaria, is a disputed point. But 
Scaria's insanity and subsequent decease were 
undoubtedly due to Wagner's music. When the 
unfortunate man was first seized, his mania took 
the form of howling scraps from the parts <*f Wotan 
and Hans Sachs at all hours of the night. Indeed, 
the mere act of studying such a part as that of the 
Wanderer of unhappy memory might fairly be 
considered as provocative of insanity." 

We doubt whether it is possible to surpass the 
inanity of such drivel. Readers of the Revii 
need not be told that its editor is not a member of 
what a French author has wittily called "the Wag- 
nerian church," but he must protest against such 
nonsense. King Ludwig was not only an admirer 
of Wagner, he was, if possible, still more 
astic as an admirer of Greek architecture, and 
spent fabulous sums in imitations of the Parthi 
and other Hellenic monuments. Why not say he 
was crazed by Athenian architecture? 
known fact that Scaria'B father died of softening of 
the brain— but of course this counts for 
when Scaria dies of the same disease, in view of 
the fact that " his mania took the form of howling 
scraps from the parts of Wotan, etc." To be 
bly crazy, he should have howled scraps from " The 
Bohemian Girl," or perhaps " Pinafore." Strange, 
passing strange, is it not, that Wagner himself, 
that arch Wagnerian, Liszt, should have lived 
good old age and then died sane ? On the other 
hand, Schumann, whose music Wagner ridiculed, 
and Donizetti, who was surely not tainted with 
Wagner's theories or practices, died madmen. 
course, however, Wagner was, in some way oi 
other, the cause of the death of both ! Chrono 
logical and other arguments will not be received 
Wagner is a murderer; let him be exhumed and 
hanged ! 

If those who dislike Wagner, his theories and 
his music, have no better argument to offer against 



them than paragraphs like the above, they had 
better keep their mouths closed than to betray 
their identity by characteristic brayings. 

"THE MIKADO" IN GERMAY. 

HE fact that "The Mikado" hag made a 
hit in Germany, the land supposed to be 
devoted to the highest class of music, 
shock the sensibilities of the Ger- 
man editors of American music journals. 
We hope they will vouchsafe some explan- 
ation of this peculiar phenomenon — "the 
lities" of Gilbert and Sullivan delighting the 
fathomable German mind." Until an explan- 
ation of the fact is given that shall be consistent 
with the claims constantly made in this country 
for the high musical culture of the German nation 
at large, we shall be compelled to consider the 
popularity of "The Mikado" in Berlin and other 
German cities as another proof that the musical 
taste of the majority of Germans is not one whit 
of that of other civilized 



Germany is daily he' 

discouragement. We 
muf-ical people," 

and given to understi 
rse. We claim, oi 
3 as much crude 





by a certain class 
mtry as an example for our 
ire told the Germans are 
natural musicians," etc., 
id that Americans are the 
the contrary, that there is 
r native musical talent in 
country as in any other. All we need to be 
the equals of other nations in music is more musical 
and general culture among those who study music, 
the masses of the people, their musical taste 
is crude everywhere and likely to remain so. 



A NORMAL METRONOME. 
^ AMILLE SAINT SAENS has sent a com- 
Am\ munication to the French Academy of 
H^ffl Sciences suggesting that they adopt a nor- 
r.^ gy mal metronome. In the course of his 
rtrVSjJ\ communication he says: 
d \§S/ " A s this art (music) became still further 
fe developed, the want of a common standard 
of pitch was universally felt, and the Academy of 
Sciences solved the problem by introducing the 
normal pitch which all nations are gradually 
adopting. On the other hand, the development of 
the combinations of rhythm showed the necessity 
for determining the time of pieces of music. This 
was done in vague terms, which every one inter- 
preted according to his own ideas, and no other 
method was adopted until the appearance of the 
metronome. This instrument, invented at the end 
of the last century bv StcecKel, and improved by 
Maelzel.isa pendulum provided with a 'movable 
bob' and a graduated scale, based upon the subdi- 
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the subdivisions range from 



quently employed, 
J, to ,{, of a minute. 

These instruments are universally employed. 
But to be of anv practical utility thev must be ac- 
curate, and unfortunately this is a quality that 
very few of them possess. The musical world is 
supplied with badly constructed and badly regu- 
lated metronomes, which mislead musicians in- 
stead of guiding them. 

The Academy, which has rendered so great a 
service to music by the introduction of the normal 
tuning fork, would complete its work by endowing 
it also with a normal metronome, regulated mathe- 
matically, and by obtaining a guarantee from the 
Government that metronomes before being deliv- 
ered to the public should be tested and stamped, 
as are tuning forks, weights and measures." 

With all due respect to the authority of Mr. 
Saint-Saens, it seems to us that the divergences of 
pitch and the differences in the pulsations of met- 
ronomes are hardly parallel cases, for, if pitch be 
considered from the standpoint of vocal music, it 
is clear that the difference of a semi-tone is often 
the difference between the possible and the impos- 
sible; and if we look at it from the standpoint of 
instrumental music a uniform pitch is absolutely 
necessary in those instruments of an orchestra 
that have a fixed pitch. It is otherwise in the 
case of tempo, for voice and instrument alike can 
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use a more or less rapid rhythm, without discord. 
Furthermore, the inaccuracies of metronomes are 
very small indeed, and the difference of from one 
to three beats per minute is unlikely to be noticed 
by the sharpest ear. Add to that the consideration 
that metronome marks have no other purpose than 
to express approximately the general tempo in- 
tended by the composer, and we fail to see the 
importance of that exactness for which Mr. Saint- 
Saens pleads. Indeed we feel quite confident that 
Mr. Saint-Saens himself, playing one of his own 
compositions on two successive days, without refer- 
ence to a metronome, would differ from himself in 
tempo more than two ordinary metronomes. It is 
further to be observed that any metronome on the 
Maelzel plan is likely to become inaccurate, just 
as any other timepiece, even after it has received 
the official stamp of accuracy. The only kind of 
metronomes that are always the same at any given 
place are those constructed upon the free pendu- 
lum system, like Kunkel's Pocket Metronome. 
This class of metronomes are practically perfect 
and cannot get out of order. 

A normal metronome would do no harm but we 
see but little good it could accomplish. 



STATE ASSOCIATIONS AND THE M. T. N. A. 

fUR readers know that, for the last three 
years, we have insisted that the Music 
Teachers' National Association, to be 
worthy of the name and accomplish what 
it should, would have to be made a repre- 
sentative body of delegates from State 
associations. To the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers' Association belongs the credit of inaugurating 
in practice the representative system. Indiana 
has followed suit and other States will fall in line. 
The intention is to urge the adoption of the repre- 
sentative system upon the M. T. N. A. at its next 
session and if it shall be rejected to organize an- 
other National Association, that shall represent 
something and somebody. This is as it should be. 
Prof. Wolfram, of Canton, Ohio, writing to an 
eastern Musical Journal explains fully the position 
of the Ohio association, of which he is the Presi- 
dent, in reference to this matter. As the circula- 
tion of the journal to which the letter was written 
is very small indeed, and thesubjectis animportant 
one, we think it but right to give Prof. Wolfram's 
letter, by reproducing it, the wide circulation 
which it deserves: 

Canton, Ohio, July 17, 1886. 
Editors Courier: 

Sirs — Your favor requesting information in re- 
gard to the attitude of the Ohio Music Teachers' 
Association towards the National Music Teachers' 
Association is at hand. I will endeavor to give you 
all the information on the subject I can. 

The O. M. T. A. suggests an organic union be- 
tween the associations of the several states and the 
National Association, and that there be delegates 
chosen by the state associations to represent them 
at all meetings of the National Association. 

At the late meeting of the O. M. T. A., held at 
Columbus, July 6-8, it was determined that a 
change should be made in the constitution of the 
O. M. T. A., requiring the election of ten Vice 
Presidents, instead of two as heretofore, and that 
the several prominent specialties of the profession 
should each be represented by one of these Vice 
Presidents, and it was thought that it would possi- 
bly be the best selection that could be made to 
represent the Association at the meetings of the 






t representatives of 
ties, would constitute a delegati 
honor of representing the State ^ 
if similar worthy delegations were sent from all 
the states, the National meetings would be made 
up of the best musical talent of the entire country, 
and there would then be something like authorized 
representation — somebody would represent some- 

However, as there is at present no connection 
between the State and the National Association — 
the remark that "the National does not recognize 



side-shows" having been made in open session at 
the late meeting of the latter— it was not believed 
necessary to devote much thought to this matter 
of representation, or give it serious consideration. 
There is at present no authorized representation 
from the different states. This is indisputable — 
hence, the title " National," in more • than one 
sense, is meaningless. 

As there are new state associations being formed 
constantly, it would no doubt be desirable that the 
constitution of each should be similar, so far as its 
connection with the National is concerned. In 
order to accomplish this, it would be well for the 
National Association to suggest so much of a con- 
stitution as would be necessary to meet these 
requirements. 

The " National" must begin to strengthen its 
foundation. No stability in the foundation, no 
continuity in the superstructure. Every story 
added to the present structure, be it called a "col- 
lege of musicians," or something else, will endan- 
ger its stability. The college of musicians repre- 
sents a noble aim, but we consider it premature 
during this " constitution evolving " period. Why 
do not the so-called standard-bearers of the Na- 
tional set a " self "-forgetting example, and busy 
themselves with more practical things, viz., the 
building up of state organizations, and thus create 
a foundation for a National? 

The poverty of the average musician makes it 
difficult to attend the State convention, and next to 
impossible to attend the National meeting. It fol- 
lows that State organizations are most practical, 
and the National Association only when based 
upon State organizations and a delegative system 
inaugurated. 

Those losing sight of these practical questions, 
are not benefiting any association. 

We in Ohio find it unnecessary to legislate against 
charlatans. If only represeutative musicians be 
secured for the official household, the interests of 
the profession are sufficiently guaranteed. The 
dishonest musician dislikes an honest professional 
as an owl daylight, or the devil holy water. 

All State conventions should precede the National 
meeting. A constitutional convention of National 
and State officers might adjust the difficulties. 

The delegative system will be opposed by all 
those members of "the National Association who 
are in quest of honors, and who, in their own state, 
are not sufficiently representative to ever secure 
Vice Presidential honors (which would be equiva- 
lent to credentials as delegates to the National 
convention), should the suggestions I have made 
be adopted. 

The selection of LavalhSe as "National Presi- 
dent " is very satisfactory to Ohio musicians. It is 
he to whom the " National "owes its mainspring of 
life and attractiveness, for it is he who unfurled the 
standard of Native Composers. 

In the name of the 0. M. T. A., I extend to Presi- 
dent Lavallee hearty congratulations, and wish 
him a successful administration. A "modus viren- 
di " under him is more than a possibility. 

Cordially, Johannes Wolfram, 

Pres.O.M.T.A. 

The following are the ten Vice Presidents (ex 
officio representatives or delegates) selected by the 
O. M. T. A., with the specialties they represent. 
This list is an excellent one, and shows that State 
Associations know how to select as representatives 
truly representative men : 

H. G. Andres Cincinnati. . .Piano. 

F. Bassett Cleveland.. . .Organ. 

Alfred Arthur " ....Voice. 

John Van Cleve Cincinnati. . .Theorv. 

S. E.Jacobsohn " ...Violin. 

W. L. Blumenschein.Dayton Chorus. 

Michael Brand Cincinnati. . .Orchestra. 

Wilson G. Smith Cleveland Composition. 

Karl Merz Wooster. 

N. L. Glover Akron \ M , 

Herman Ebeling Columbus. 

J. K. Pleasants Akron 

J. A. Scarritt Columbus. 



Philip Walter Cant 

All the above officials were 
meeting, and took active part. 
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THE ORIGIN OF HARMONY. 

titf*MID the correspondence which reached us 
II too late to admit of attention in our July 
fib issue, writes the editor of the Musical 
' W' (y Times, oi London, was a letter from "A 
r|-jiT Constant Reader," asking for information 
£f '■%! as to the exact nature of the indebtedness 
* e5r of harmony to Christianity. " Is it true," 
a asks our querist, "that harmony in music 
is the product of Christianity, or rather the Gospel 
dispensation, and that where Christianity does not 
prevail the inhabitants of that country have no 
idea of part-singing or harmony?" Now»the ade- 
quate discussion of the issues involved in such 
questions might very well fill a volume, and it 
would, therefore, be obviously impossible to deal 
with them otherwise than summarily within the 
compass of a short paper. But in spite of these 
limitations, we hope to be able to make it clear 
that while we must admit the Church's vast influ- 
ence upon, and intimate connection with, the de- 
velopment of Occidental Music, it is as unwarrant- 
able to refer the origin of harmony to Christianity 
as it is to argue from the absence of part-singing 
in a people to their ignorance of the teachings of 
the Gospel dispensation. Now harmony, or the 
combination of sounds of different pitches, is of a 
two-fold nature, vocal and instrumental, and al- 
mostcertainly of a two-fold origin, as the researches 
of recent musical antiquarians go a very long way 
towards proving. Readers who have gone with Mr. 
Rowbotham* — the latest writer on the origines of 
music— in his patient "endeavor to piece music 
together bit by bit," will acknowledge that bv the 
time stringed instruments were in existence with 
curved frames, and having several strings of vary- 
ing lengths, the combination of sounds of different 
pitches became possible. Long before that, as he 
ingeniously points out, as soon as for greater con- 
venience in holding the instrument, one end of it 
had " been made narrower, so as to be grasped by 
the left hand, directly the left hand went round the 
strings it could not help pressing them sometimes 
as it held them, and the difference of tone which 
the pressure caused would be at once noticed, and 
in course of time acted upon." So that there was 
harmony in posse directly instruments began to 
have necks, and harmony in esse, though of a very 
rudimentary character, when the frame became 
curved. And for the causes which led to the curv- 
ing of the frame, and consequent evolution of the 
harp, we must refer our readers to Mr.Rowbotham's 
sensible remarks on pp. 215-216. But dispensing 
with the consideration of the successive stages of 
these primitive instruments, we are confronted 
with the fact, as attested by sculptural records, 
that as early as the 4th Egyptian Dynasty— the era 
of Tebhen and of the Great Pyramids— there were 
harps with six strings, while by the time of the 
18th and 19th Dynasties, "The Augustan Age" of 
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calls it, the great harp 
.. Now even the adherents 
hronology will admit that 
ntal evidence for the exist- 
armony, though doubtless 
of a nature scarcely "tunable" to our ears, at a 
considerably earlier period than that of the Chris- 
tian Era. But vocal harmony is probably referable 
to a different source, and here the eminently prac- 
tical remarks of Mr. Rowbotham are pointedly 
appropriate to the matter in hand: "That other 
harmony," he says, "of voices alone, was in exist- 
ence before this (i. e., instrumental harmony) and 
owes its origin to other causes. And it owes its 
origin to the different pitches of the human voice. 
For since the world began there have alwavs been 
high men's voices and low men's voices, and high 
women's voices and low women's voices, and when- 
ever two of a different sort sing together they nec- 
essarily produce harmony. And so we find even 
savages employing harmony, for it comes easier to 
them than singing all at the same pitch. And they 
have learnt the art of regulating this easiness o'f 
singing to the requirements of pleasing effect. For 
our ears do not like to hear two notes clashing to- 
gether, but any other combinations they accept, 
though some delight them more than others. And 
as to what are the most naturally pleasing combi- 
nations, we may learn this from savage harmony, 
and we shall find that thirds are pleasing, and 
fifths, but particularly thirds . . . and also the 
third joined with the fifth at the close." The text 
is here illustrated by specimens of such savage 
songs, drawn from Ambros. Bowdich's mission to 
' Engel's National Music, in which 
i found. And he goes on: 
le category, that is to say, 
', but many voices singing 
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expanse of heaven which poets like to call a roof, 
but which as a roof is not much of a protection 
against the inclemencies of the weather. 

These actors form a class apart. They are united 
into companies under a director, between whom 
and themselves there exists such a perfect under- 
standing that engagements are always lasting, and 
suits are rarely brought by one party against the 
other. This director, who is the absolute master of 
his company, is sometimes an actor that loves his 

Erofession, sometimes an oflender who, having lost 
is honor, falls back upon a profession in which 
honor is not necessary to success. Pleasant as life 
must be to these Bohemians whose lot it is to wan- 
der through "verdant fields and shady dells" and 
hold communion with the departed poets, it is not 
improbable that one of them sometimes wishes 
that his condition was better, and that he had a 
permanent place of abode — a consummation which, 
though devoutly wished for, cannot possibly be 
consummated until the Chinese have a permanently 
established theatre. 

When we imply that there is no permanent thea- 
tre in China and that all actors lead a nomadic life, 
we are correct with certain limitations. In the large 
cities there is usually a recognized theatre. Com- 
mercial centres like Pekin and Shanghai, have 
their ordinary comedians who do not find it neces- 
sary to adopt the errant life of their less fortunate 
brethren. Then, again, theatrical entertainments 
are given in the private dwellings of those among 
the Son ton that can atl'ord it. The companies thus 
employed act as a body guard to these modern 
Thespians, and have, therefore, permanent posi- 
tions. But one swallow does not make a summer; 
and an occasional place of amusement in a large 
city and a'few non-nomadic actors do not constitute 
a permanently established theatre. 

Public theatres are pitched in some conspicuous 
thoroughfare where a miscellaneous audience can 
soon be assembled. It takes but a few hours to 
construct one. Some planks placed on uprights 
and raised seven or eight feet above the ground 
some bamboo sticks supporting a roof of rushes , 
some painted canvases serving for partitions at the 
rear and on both sides of the stage; some graded 
benches arranged without much attention to sym- 
metry : such is the stage and the auditorium. The 
platform which serves as a stage is badly con- 
structed ; likewise the partition which does service 
as the horizon. Some wooden stools constitute all 
the available furniture. Fortunate is it for the 
Chinese that they are an imaginative people, other- 
wise the delights of stage illusion would be un- 
known to them. The scenery is described rather 
than presented. An actor comes to the front and 
addresses the audience thus: The first act takes 
place on the deck of a yacht cruising in the Bay of 
Bengal. It is evening. To the right is the East 
tinted with the softly blending colors of an oriental 
skv which, growing darker, betokens the vanishing 
of "the twilight. The stars shine like diamonds in 
the heavens. In the West the moon is rising, cast- 
ing a golden gleam on the sullen waters. As it ap- 
proaches the zenith the gold changes to a silver. 
From the land comes the sound of the billows 
breaking monotonously on the beach. The air is 
impregnated with the odor of orange blossoms that 
has been wafted from the shore. 

Now, how is that for realistic scenery ! Here 
America the services of stage carpenter and sce_. 
painter are constantly called into requisition, and 
thousands are spent in obtaining spectacul; 
fects. But in China an actor has but a few words 
to say and presto you get a scene which is so n< 
an approach to the dramatist's conception that 
one can safely say it will ever be surpassed by a 
of the mechanisms that our managers may choi 
to adopt. 

The art of make believe is also developed to 
utmost bv the imaginative celestials. A species of 
symbolism current among them is as follows : If r 
actor would be in a boat, he is followed by a b 
carrying an oar. If he would be in a chariot, 
carries two wheels, one in each hand. When 
hands these to his attendant, you know he has 
alighted. When he stands on one leg, he is o- 
horseback. M. Guimet, who has lately written a 
interesting book entitled" Le Theatre au Japan; 
tells us of an inundation he witnessed at a Chinese 
theatre. The hero comes upon the stage with the 
fainting heroine in his arms. Mounting a table, he 
peers about and exclaims, "The river is still 
ing." On this table is placed a smaller table 
this, one still smaller, the last being capped wi 
stool. The hero having gained this eminence ._ 
claims, "We are on the summit of a very high 
mountain." Besides testifying to the imaginative 
powers of the Mongols, this symbolism throws 
considerable light upon the condition of their stage 
management. 



We forgot to mention, while speaking of stage 
[usions, the fact that women do not participate in 

the acting. This is owing to a decree issued about 
aturv ago, which made it obligatory for them 
ithdraw from the stage. Before this fiat went 

forth, actresses were called comediennes— also by 
es which we should blush to mention. The 
lance of Khoubilal (1263) shows in what little 

repute they were held by placing them on a level 

with the courtesan and identifying their profes- 

With these differences, somewhat great it must 
je confessed, dramatic art in China is the same as 
dramatic art with us to-day. The casts of their 
plays are as large as ours, and embody the same 
personages. Thus, there is a grand dignitary, an 
aged father, a young bachelor (of arts), a leading 
comedian or libertine. Among the female roles we 
distinguish an old matron, a designing female, a 
go-between, a young girl of high birth, a wife of 
doubtful virtue, and a courtesan. Says Gen. Tcheng- 
Ki-Tong, military attache of China at Paris: 
" ™' ese roles are classic, and are admitted to be so. 
. . . They are persons met with in society. 
Transported upon the stage they become types of 
humanity." The Chinese are excessively fond of 
word-play, and" never fail to fasten some quaint 
epithet or surname to persons whose sentiments 
they do not always approve. While speaking of the 
characters participating in a play, we must mention 
me that is essentially different from any we now 
have on our stage ; one, moreover, that has its ana- 
logue only in the plays of the ancient Greeks. This 
character is the person who must utter all the 
moral sentiments of the piece and emphasize them 
by singing. His part might, perhaps, be likened 
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) point out a moral sentiment, to recall 
some past event to the minds of his audience, or to 
' pre-s them with the significance of some pecu- 

,r circumstance. 

Having briefly viewed the external stage of the 
Chinese, let us turn our attention to their dramati 
literature and discover the motives of their plays 

With us the all-governing motive of every play i 
Love. Tragedy or comedy, burlesque or comic op 
era, Love is the one sentiment/ that the dramatist 
never tires of usine as the moving force of his plot. 
In China, however^ where parental power is abso- 
lute, this feeling must play a very subordinate part. 
To the Chinese, the wild, passionate outpourings of 
the human heart appear an exaggeration. " Tt 
violent tempests," say the Chinese, " which a 
in the heart and which leave only to-morrows 
of despair, are beyond our imagination." . . . 
"Even presented as 'fictions' they would 
charm, because we do not understand this kind of 
punishment which consists in loving ardently and 
yet not espousing." The passion of love forms a 
motive, it is true, in many plays ; but then it is al- 
ways subordinated to some superior motif, as paren- 
talor filial affection. An example of the former is 
called to mind in a piece entitled "The Circle of 
Chalk." Two women claim to be mother to the 
same child. They go before the judge, who orders 
a chalk circle to be drawn and the child to be placed 
at the centre. Then he orders the child to be 
awarded to her who pulls it out of the circle. The 
real mother, for fear of injuring the child, does not 
use all her strength, and the judge perceiving this 
awards the child to her. The resemblance that 
this bears to the memorable judgment of Solon 
is very marked; yet play and scriptural story hi 
t_ n developed from independent s 



riting their religious satires. The situations that 
the authors never tire of reproducing are those in 
which the husband has transmigrated and returned 
to this mundane sphere to see how his wife con- 
ducts herself after his demise; whether she con- 
tinues her period of mourning ; whether she grieves 
for the departed ; in a word, whether his absence is 
regretted. It of course is unnecessary to state that 
'he transmigrator rarely finds himself regretted, 
ine might think that such scenes would be detri- 
lental to the interests of the religion and deroga- 
[>ry to the character of Chinese wives. But then, 
s has been remarked, " the witness always applies 
he satire to other wives— never to his own. His, of 
ourse, is the exception which proves the rjule. 
One of the most amusing plays of this description 
i " The Transmigration of Vo-Cheou." Yo-Cheou, 
Chinese Justice of the Peace, has transmigrated 
nder the form of the butcher, Li, and the play 
eals with the complications that arise from the 
exploits of this innocent dual personage. The 
e '"'Miiese plays lies in the situation rather 
expression, although the latter is fre- 
. _- . amusing. 
But the highest phase of Chinese dramatic liter- 
ature, and one, moreover, that offers to the drama- 
tist that most comprehensive field for the exercise 
of his talent, is that species of comedy known as 
character comedy. The best pieces of this nature 
are "The Miser,'" "The Fanatic," " The Prodigal 
Son," "The Debauchee," and "The Buddhist." 
These titles are not literal translations of the titles 
of Chinese plays, but titles which express as much 
s the circumlocutional titles of the Chinese. Thus 
l China, the title of the play which we have called 
The Miser," is " The Slave of the Riches that he 
Guards." 

The only class of plays upon which we have not 
touched is the historical play. But inasmuch as the 
history of China is not an absorbing theme, we 
shall omit this class without stating aught except 
that this species of play has been; fully developed 
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more esteemed in China than any other dramatic 

The dramatic literature of China may be divided 
into four classes: the historical play, the religious 
play, the comedy and the passion play. The last 
named we have already spoken of. 

Properly speaking there is no such thing a 
ligious drama in China. At the Rame tin 
playwright goes to the religi 
tives for his plays— not to 
i principles of the rel: 
the extra 
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'e an exposition of 

■ligion, but to write a satir 

f those that follow the reli 

; two religions— that of 



Buddha and that of the sect of Tao. Metempsy- 
chosis is a doctrine common to both; only in the 
latter religion (which 



chosis is a doctrine common to both; only 
latter religion (which arose from the propagation 
of the principles of the book entitled Tao-te-King, 
written by Tao-Tseu surnamed the Chinese Epicu- 
rus, and which has degenerated into a Bort of char- 
latanry on a level with that of the astrologers of 
the 16th century), the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls is carried to a ridiculous extent. It if 
this doctrine that the dramatists make use of in 
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by the dramatists of Chin... 

Thus briefly enough we have glanced at the exter- 
nal features of the Chinese theatre. We have con- 
sidered the position of the actor in society, and the 
condition of the stage. We have looked superficially 
at the general character of the plays, and consid- 
ered the motives that underlie them. Upon the 
influences that have been operative in producing 
this condition, want of space has prevented us from 
dilating or rather from touching. And yet the con- 
templation of the effect of these influences is the 
most interesting part of the whole question. At 
some subsequent time, however, we hope to be able 
to point out the effect which the environment, the 
politics, the religion, the civic laws, the moral cen- 
sorship and the sentiments of the Chinese, have 
had in the evolution of the Chinese theatre. — 
Maurice Babnktt, in Dramatic Review. 



DE THOMAS AWKESTRA WAS ABOARD. 

/ /f7X N the night of July 3d, last," said a travel- 

flVSvJ * ng man at t ' le P a l mer House, " I was a 

ItsC)/ passenger by a Pennsylvania train out 

\\I^y of New York. Being thirsty I went for- 

} 7jx5 ward to the buffet car before the train left 

i/nTUs Jersey City to get a bottle of beer, but 

XJ^ was astonished to hear the porter ex- 

' ' Yo're too late, sah ; not a bottle lef in de cah. 
man came in heah few minutes ago an' says, says 
he, ' How much beer you got ?' Fo' dozen bottles, 
says I. 'Himmel! is dot all?' says he; 'gifmesix 






Den 



bottles an' just put _ 
he took his bottles a 
anuddah man came in. ' How much beer you got?' 
says he. 'Three dozen bottles,' says I. 'Himmel, 
vos dot all? Gif me fo' bottles an' put eight mo' 
on the ice fo' me.' Den he went away. In an 
nudder minute two mo' men came in an' 'quired 
how much beer I had an' engaged the rest of it. 
Da's been a-coming fo' beer evah since, sah. Why, 
T -mid 



11 be held ir 



Leipsie, by th 

uirthdav of th 

First day, on the evenin 
of October a in th- new theatre, the Faust and Dante Syn 

m." syraphonl 
, lvaeKuexy luaien, ^(tios. etc. Both concerts to be cot 

o'clock In the 






,,hi.„ie. 
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ewandhaus, concert 

___ the festival to be 

M. Krause, the president of the society, 
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OUR MUSIC. 



..Liszt 



incidence 




"Consolation," in D flat major. 

This is the most celebrated of the five numbers 
included under the above title, and one of the fa- 
vorite numbers of von Buelow and Rubinstein. 
Our readers will see a great resemblance between 
this composition and the principal thei — : 
" Lohengrin." AVhether this is a mere coinc 
or a case of plagiarism we cannot tell. If plagia,. iD ^, 
the question remains, who is the plagiarist, 
Wagner or Liszt? 
" Serenade," '.Schubert- Liszt. 

This is the most popularof Liszt's transcriptions 
of Schubert's songs, and one of the best pieces of 
workmanship of the late master. Like the prece 
ding it lias been most carefully edited, and is on 
of the numbers of " Kunkel's Royal Edition." 
" Flower Song," Langt. 

An excellent morceau de salon, not too difficult. 
Edited with great care for the " Royal Edi" 
" Ei.egy," (In memoriam Franz Liszt) Kroeger. 

I >ur readers will notice that this is to some extent 
a Liszt number of the Review. We announced in 
our last issue the publication of this composition 
lonth's paper. Our friends will 



dated i >n' account of its originality and strik: 

modulations. It is also a recent addition to t — 

" Royal Edition," and possesses all the excellencies 

thereof. 

" Chant du Berger," *ch ulhuff. 

Shepherds are regular nightingales (on paper) and 
this particular fellow has an unusually pleasing 
song to sing. It is one of SchulhofF's best known 
compositions. Its present arrangement is masterly 
" Royal Edition." 
•' Annie's Favorite Mazurka," \nsclmelz-Sidus 

A very prettv little composition, very creditable 
to Mr. Otto Anschuets and to Carl Sidus, and sure 
to make a hit with the younger players. 
" Buna" Thou, My Child." Foulon. 

This com position of the edi tor appears against his 
wish. It was published in the Review three years 
ago or more, and the publishers have yielded, they 
say, to numerous requests in publishingit a second 
time. It is best suited to a sympathetic mez~ 
soprani, or alto voice. The author respectfully b 
that, before attempting to sing it, the words 
carefully read over, so that their sentiment may be 
well understood. Otherwise, he fears his little song 
will receive but sorry treatment. 

The pieces in this issue cost, in sheet form: 

" Consolation," Litst $ Si 

" Serenade," Mmbrrt-V ' 
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asia) Willie 1'ape 

Dcehler 

E. Ketterer 
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Tannhauscr March ..Julie Rivc-h 
Thine Imago. Romanza 

First Love 

a isp (Caprice) 

and (Nocturne)'.'."'.".;'." 


::::. thopin 
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Chopin 














Stephanie Gavotte 


R ?- ? Ce . tterer 


Mazurka. Op. 10, No. 3 

■ -. 111. T-. NO. ■ 


".M.Moszkowfki 










Gavotte, in A minor V '." 
viupm 


..'. A.'deKontzkl 


"!■ 11, So.:! 

Suite Norse. No. 1 

i. II.. 

See-Saw, Valse de Concert 

Songof the Rose 


L. M. Hervey 
'.'.'. H. Rosellen 


1 Bat op 85, Ho. J 

Will-o' ll ■ « -i .i ■• . 
Will-o'-the Wisp. (Ken r'ollcl . 
Valse des Kleurs 

- 


S. Heller 

Charles Rohm 

. Kobe 

.'.F. Mendelssohn 






Will o'-thu Wisp (Feu Kollet) 


'.'.'.'.'. Charles Vo'ss 






1- ■ n.lohen) Schubert-Liszt 35 

Trout (Die Forellc). Transcrii.lion Schubert-Heller «) 

Rlgoletto (Morceau de Concert. Yerdi-Liszt 100 

Sonata (Moonlight) op. 27. CS minor. (New Edition 

von Billow) L.v Beethoven 100 

Giving also double notation of many passages as per- 
ron Bfllow) .' .L.V.Beethoven 125 

Giving also double notation of passages as performed 

LaFlleuse, op. 157. No. 2 1. Raff 100 

Double edition, giving the original text as well as 
Adolph He i I 'Ui.m as 

played by von Biilow, Rubinstein, Rummel, Liszt. 
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Subscribers for six months receive either of the Kunkel 

Parlor Albums. No. 1 or 2. 
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JVofca marked thus V should be sustained with the sostenuto pedal on pianos possessing the t 
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Franz Schubert. 
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Revised Edition. 
Lento. J>— 104. 



G. Lange Op, 39. 
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In Memorium Fvanx Lisxt. 



Andante con moto J - 116. 
esprestnro 



E. R. Kroeger. 




a tempo. 
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Allegretto trana ujllo • - 92 . 



Edward Grieg Op. 38 Nftl. 
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Carl Sidus Op. 108. 
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Repeat from the beginning to Fini 



To my little daughter, Lilian. 



Words and Music by 



As sung by the eminent Barytone, George Sweet. 
SCHLAF, LIE BBS KIND. 



Moderato 4 - 9^- 
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4. At - ntiicht.ger Gott indent Himmel er . fcoV MeinGe.bet, dass Ver. suchung mein 
S.Schlqf lie . bes Kind, undruti aus rondem Suiel, Denndie Freud'bringtoft Leid als ihr 
i.Schlaf, lie . bes Kind,schliessdenPerlensehmurk xu, Auehdieblau . enGuchirug.lein be. 
\Schlaf, lie . bes Kind, dunoch un.schul.dig bist, H . be r dith wavhtein Au . ge, da s 



1. Sleep thou, my child, in thy in - no . cence, sleep; . ver thee si. lent watch I shall 

2. Sleep thou, my child; let each long, droop.ing lash Hide a . way th' azure gems-that so 

3. Sleep thou, rny child, rest from laughter and play; Laughter chan- ges to tears,toil is 

4. Al . might . y Lord, fromThy heav.ens so high Hear my pray'r: to my child let not 




Kind nicht be . thor'! Fur Sun. . de sie behiiV,mehvbilt y i*h nicht, Denndte 

end. li.rhes Ziel, Vnd Hand und Herx nur xubaldwer.den hart, Weil er. 

diir.fen der Ruh; Vein siis. . ser Mund und dieWangen dein sind Wieder 

Lie. be nur spricht. Suss Trau . men dir nurwas Lieb.lz.ches bringt, tfndein 



x j u » r T3 J~ i j jJflT r i r p- 



lov-ing.ly keep, While bles . sed dreams fan thy brow with their wings And a 

gai . ly can flash; Ro . ses thy cheeks and a rose . bud thy mouth, And as 

sport tum.ing gray, And hands and hearts soon grow cal . lous and hard FYom the 

dan . ger come nigh; Guard her from sin; nothing more dare I ask, Fbrwhat 

3 5 
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Ein . . sivht,was gut fiir trie, mtr J a ge . brieht. 

folg. . Iju. se Ar. . beit zum Se . gen nicht ward. 

Ho. . senPer.Jum vondemsau.seln.den Wind. 

Ckov Hchter En. . gel dein Wie . gen. lied singf. 



Teh bin e . lend und 
'S ist kein Ffad in der 
Was istSchfnuck denn Ter . 
Nur xu bald xu dent 
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breeze of the 
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sings. Ah, too soon must thou 
south. What are gems but tempt, 
ward. There's no path through the 
mask. | am fool . ish and 
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schivaeh, kanndas Gu . te nicht sehn, Nur was da fiiv das Be. . ate hall at 

Welt, der nicht Ful . ten una atellt, Und der wan. del t da. rauf ttn.ver. 

su. . chung xu Dieb sluhl und Haubl Was die Mo. sen • im Win . . de denn 

Kampf unis Sein wach du must aein Vnd er.fuh . ren, dass Freu. . den oft 



wake to the sor . rows of life, Learn its pleas, ures are pains 

a. . t ions for rob. bers and thieves* What* a rose in the blast, 

World but has pit . falls and snares, And who Walk . eth there . in 

weak, I know not what is best, I can on . ty look up_ 



and its 
but a 
of. ten 
trusting 




ich woljt er . 


flehn. 


Be . 


scheer' 


se . hens u-ohl 


fsut, 


Schlaf, 
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wel . ken . des 


Laubf 


Schlaf 
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wech. seln ntit 


Fein s 


Schlaf 
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dem 
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kein 



Kin . 
Kind, 
Kind, 
Leid 



on . ly strife! 

few with' . ring leaves? 

falls un . a . wares. 

Thee for the rest. 



Sleep thou, 

Sleep thou, 

Sleep thou, 

Oh bless 



my child; 

my child; 

my child; 

child,, 



de, nach 
denn so 
denn so 
ja be. 




on thy 
while thou 
while thou 
God of 
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U . ful brow, While thou slum. her. est, Care 

slum. ber. est here, Shall not van - ish the gems 

slum. ber. est sweet, Naught shall har. den thy heart 

wis. dom and love ; Let thy mer •- cies^like dew, 



ne'er a fur . row shall 
nor the ro . ses grow 
nor en . tan . gle thy 
fall on her fi-om a. 
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FTER reading a paper, prepared in support 
- , writes Mr.Edmond Wfaomes 
pinion, I referred to Ernst 
_.. mis of the Beautiful in Music, 
and Edwards's Organ. Pauer deals very 
exhaustively with the subject, giving each 
key a peculiarity ; he even goes so far as 
'o say that one is masculine (E?), and that 
s womanly. Edwards deals with the keys 
in general use. These writers contradict each other 
repeatedly. Mv first object was to show to Mr. 
Burgess and Iub friends that it is quite useless to 
lay down a rule as to one key being bold, another 
harsh, another sympathetic, etc., because you can 
go into any music shop and purchase a piece of 
bright or of dull eflect, in any of the keys ; For in- 
stance, key C is supposed to be bold — instance, 
Heavens ah telling, and Gloria (Twelfth Mass). I 
played parts of the Mart; Ion* work, U,rest in the 
Lord, Schumann's Reaper's Song,and Scotson Clark's 
Marrhnlc-i Flambeaux. Of B'r.'Edwards says," it ; " 
" To she 



s dullness." To show 



remarkable forn 

that B? could be tne reverse 01 ami, i pia, __ . 
tions from Haydn's First Mass, Mendelssohn 
Hymn of Praise, Sing the Lord, ye roiees all, Achn red 
is the glorious work, and Rejoice greatly. In the key 
of A?— supposed by Pauer to be full of dreamy ex- 
pression, and by Edwards to express sad melodious 
tranquil ideas— I played two or three of Chopin's 
valses, one of Schulpott 's, and part of a very bril- 
liant Galop de Concert. E> minor is said by Pauer 
to be the "darkest and most somber key of all." 
In this key 1 plaved Scharwenku's first PoUsh dance. 
In short, I proved clearly to all present that music 
of any character— bright, somber, heavy, frivolous, 
fast, slow or anything else— has been written and 
can be bought i'n any of the keys to be found on the 
piano-forte. One gentleman objected to take either 
Pauer or Edwards as an authority ; he was asked to 
give a distinctive character to any key, and I would 
immediately play something of an opposite charac- 
ter in that key, but he did not accept the challenge. 
I next played Mendelssohn's SongsWitlioutWords 
(No. 1, Book 5). It will be remembered that Mr. 
Burgess requested that this particular number 
should be played in G and in G!>, that, the company 
should be able to judge of the vast improvement 
in the piece when played in Gl7 ; he also added that 
Gt* suited and a at, espee-^iru so much better than G 
(as written bv Mendelssohn). I played this piece 
in G> and F, instead of in G and G?. Most of the 
company preferred it in F. Why? Because they 
thought that I played first in G, and knew that 

quentlv imagined that it was in the key of G!?v One 
of the Walthamstow friends was then asked to play 
the same piece in G and Gfy. It was so played, but 
I must explain. When the request was made, I 
left the piano, and a lady came forward and played, 
as I anticipated, in G. When she had finished, I 
asked to be allowed to play a few bars of something 
else that the thread of pitch might be broken. I 
played, and the lady followed by playing the same 



..ork half a tone lower— viz., G^. When finished, 
I asked for individual opinions as to which was the 
" ,ble key for andante espressivo. Of course, 
.__ /aried.but all, except one gentleman (Mr. 
F. Tyler) had a preference. I then told them that 
the instrument was a " transposer," and I had so 
manipulated the instrument that the lady had 
plaved twice in Gt>. No one except Mr. Tyler— who 
has "pitch" to a very strong degree— knew it. 
Another instance of the failure of the "color" 
theory was this: Mr. Burgess was playing a piece 
in E? major, when a gentleman (who said that he 
had no idea whatever of pitch, but that color would 
tell him any key) said : " Mr. Burgess, such a com- 
position as that should be played in a key with 
fewer sharps than the key in which you are play- 
ing; there are far too many sharps now." Several 
instances like this occurred during our meeting; 
but the sequel is now to come. I said: "Gentle- 
men, you have failed in every sense of the word to 
prove your theory ; ' color ' not only. fails to tell you 
which key is being played in, but one cannot even 
ell a sharp key from a flat key." The Waltham- 
tow friends took exception to this, and replied 
.hat they were not beaten in any way ; that " color 
does exist, and we can prove it." They were, of 
course, challenged to do so; they then said," Strike 
C, then play, and we can tell you 
key." " 



know it was a transposer?" The explanation is 
that«a Mr. Hays, of Greenwich, has invented a 
transposer in which nothing extra is seen but an 
additional pedal and an indicator: and these latter 

SPEAK DISTINCTLY. 



9 FAULT common to singers, professional 
and otherwise, is that of imperfect enun- 
i elation. One of the greatest trials of life 
> is to be obliged to listen to singers in the 
choir or concert room, who so completely 
roll their words as a sweet morsel under 
their tongues as to make them quite un- 
recognizable, when sent forth into the 



pl &" 



fleet of the 

ask : What do colorists think of 
Strike C', then play. The request should 
have been made in other words. Why not, "Tell 
us the key you are playing in, and we can immedi- 
ately tell you if it is bright or dark, harsh or sym- 
pathetic." For that is what " Strike C, and then 
' " amounts to. 

Burgess and his friends thought that I had 
taken an unfair advantage by having a trans- 
posing piano; but I cannot think so. Mj 
object in having such an instrument was tr 
prove that one could play in a somber key and 
not know it, and this really happened, for a 
lady played in G>— that must repressive key— and 
thought it G. To add to the importance of this, 
after I had shown that the piano was a transposing 
one, the lady said to me: "I thought something 
was queer. When I started plavingin Gy I thought, 
well this is the funniest piano I have ever played 
on; it will not sound in six flats at all; whatever 
can be the matter with it? " I informed the lady 
she was locking the stable door after the horse had 
gone; she knew something was wrong after being 
told, but she had put the difference on the wrong 
side, for she had played twice in six flats, not twi 
in G. Had she said 'the piano would not sound 
G, she would have been helping the " coloristf 
Mr. Burgess asked me if I would meet some mc 
people to discuss this matter. I say publicly thai 
nothing would give me greater pleasure. Lest :i 
should be said that a "transposer" is not fair, 
promise to have the assistance of an ordinary grand 
piano only, and suggest that the meetim.' should be 
properly advertised, and should be held in London 
P. S.— Some of your readers may say. "How could 
he change the piano with a room full of people, and 
not be seen to do so ? " or " How is it they did not 



The old chestnut, 



which bears a marked resemblance to a line of 
Dakota, is simply a fair representation of the way 
it is said a certain choir rendered the well-known 



3 and place, the gloi 



suggesting a frame of mind on the part of the land- 
scape quite the opposite of that which good old Dr. 
Watts intended to portray. 

Again, the first line of a hymn, as " given out in 
meeting," so excited the curiosity of our little boy 
that, on returning home, he asked for an explana- 
tion. The line, as he heard it was : 



The great trouble, as before remarked, is imper- 
fect enunciation, partly from want of training, 
largely from indiflerence and carelessness. The 
words are tumbled out of the mouth half-formed, 
and left to splash about any where, sometimes 
attaching themselves to other words, as in the 
latter instance, sometimes becoming utterly trans- 
formed, as in the former ones. 

A little attention to the formation and delivery 
of the vowels and consonants will remedy this 
great evil. To he able to speak words distinctly, 
either in speech or social converse, is something 
much more to be desired than many of the so-called 
accomplishments of the day.— Church's Visitor. 
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iys excellently played,' gave me a pang at 

ted in Kngland. , h Bog 

isfngof'lh'e youni ^brilliant organ 

n K at the Music Teacher's Convention will be remem- 
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tnebreatli tr ",\''rn ) ' , , 1 , , i 
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CHAS. A. DRACH & CO., 



EljCTggTYPgM 1 S TERE0TYPERS | 



Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, 

(Globe-Democrat Building,) 
ST. LOUIS, - ~ *£0. 



CHRISTIE & SON, 



ESTABLISHED 1SB9. 

213 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK. 



F. CONNOR 

Xutfictun of TISST-CLASS 

pi/^0-F0F(5ES 










JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
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[ LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS 

Sl! Paul! M. E.'church, » 4 J 

PiSbure CUiediil,"' i J 
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Q-JLR MENTS. 



Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS. 



J. A. KIESELHORST, 

General Manage*- for St. Louis, 

1111 Olive Street. 



VITT HUSS, 

203 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



'.'..[ ■'■'. ' ■' '• i r,', < 



And straight one 



I had forgotten this- 



CLEVELAND 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

students. The German, French 
nd Italian languages taugb I Send for catalogue, 
ALFRED ARTHUR, Director. 



fm^t A.ivijviivrv», 
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The Twenty-Eighth Annual Session 



SWOPE ON FEET. 

. °'-> | H daint! pedal extremii lef 
»" r ' raceful feet If 

♦ tL C ni"?t e ioTe r -lo^n C swafnt n ouV§nditahard''taEk 

if she were a high 1 1 fancy that the 

clumsy sandals worn by the ancient Egyptian ladies were 
provocative of few pretty speeches At any rate the record 

But what is prettier than this, from the ballad of the Wed- 




j~Sgj Western Fanciers' Agency, 

830 North 8th St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 



THE CELEBRATED 
Band Instruments. 

^AT^C. .A.. ZPOitTID &c CO. 

SOLE U. S. AGENTS, 
25 TXDSTIOIISr SQ.TJ-Jk.IRIrl! 3sr. -yt. 
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Homeopathic Medical College 

OK MISSOURI 
Will begin with two weeks' Preliminary Lectures 

September 15th, 1886. 

Regular Course Opens Sept. 29th, and continues Six Months. 

Both Sexes Admitted on an Equal Footing. 

Separate Dissecting Rooms for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

An Experienced Faculty^ Tjate8t improvement"'"' 09 ' 

For Particulars and Catalogues address, 

J. T. KEST, A, M., M. D., Registrar, 
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s other paints and varnishes do. 







HAVE YOU EXAMINED A. D. TURNERS 



MODERN OCTAVE PLAYING 7 

the system of Th. odor. K i 



nethod of Octaves, based U] 



S of 111' dill • 



of the undoubted m 



Conservatory Music Store, Franklin Square, Boston, 



Field, French Piano & Organ Co. 

General Soutltwestern Agents for the 
unhivalijEd 

CHICKERING PIANOS, 

Pianos ^Organs 

An immense stock always on hand, 

in which are represented all the 

BEST MAKES. 

Prices and Terms to Suit Purchasers. 

Special attention given to Ken ting Neiv 
Pianos. Correspondence Solicited. 

No. noo Olive Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 

MUSICAL SlifrSTRINGS, &c. 

Depot of C. F. MARTIN & CO'S Celebrated GUITARS 

"BOIHH" SEHJJINB "MEYIS" 4 "AiBBZCHT" IXUTIS ind PICCOLOS. 

No. 46 Maiden Laue, NEW YORK. 

All the newest styles of RRASS rind GERMAN 
SILVER Instruments constantly ..„ 



DECKER Sl SON, 

CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 

3F» I X i AlWiOIS i * 1 

The Highest Standard of Excellence Attained 



Price List on Application. 



JAMES H06AN PRINTING CO, 

=^=) ARTISTIC (== 

Iriniiitg § titliograpliiitg 



MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FLUE WORK. 
13 4 4I5N. Third Street, ST. LOUIS. 



0fl& 



MANUFACTDBKRS 



MATHIAS' 

PATENT PIANO FOOTSTOOL, 

WITH PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR TOUNG PUPILS. 




L. MATHIAS, 305 Summit St., Toledo, 



BARREIRAS' 

PIANO WAREROOMS, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 




HENRY KILCEN, 
Church Organ Builder, 

No. 1766 Market Street, St. Louis. 

ling and Repairing promptly attended to. 



"BIJOU" AND "SEPARABLE" 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 



lT.lZoZl^X£.tn,^. New York 



IREJ^^US D. FOULON, 

Attorney and Counselor at Law, 

219 Chestnut Street, 



A R eautiful c omplexion: 




H AG AN'S M AGNOLIA R ALM! 



HAGAN'S MAGNOLIA BALM gives a Pure and Blooming Complexion, 
Restores and Preserves Youthful Beauty. Its effects are Gradual, Natural 
and Perfect. It Removes Redness, Blotches, Pimples, Tan, Sunburn and 
Freckles, and makes a Lady of Thirty appear but Twenty. The MAGNOLIA 
BALM makes the Skin Smooth and Pearly, and imparts a Fresh Appearance 
to the Countenance. HAGAN'S MAGNOLIA BALM has been Established 
nearly 40 Years. Hagan's Magnolia Balm can be obtained of Chemists and 
Perfumers. 



i^i 
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STEINWAY PIANOS 



J. MOXTER & CO. 

3STO- 912 OLI^TE STREET. 



Steinway Pianos, Gabler Pianos, Kurtzman Pianos, Engel k Scliarf Bros. Pianos 



$»-We make a specialty of Renting, liming and Repairing Pianos. 



106, 108 & 110 Broadway, - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 




JOHN G. EARHUFF, 

— MANUFACTURER OF— 

PARLORS CHURCH ORGANS, 

PIANO AND ORGAN STOOLS, 

AND 

PUBLISHER OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 

161 Superior Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





MAJOR AND MINOR. 
TIRED. 



am tired. I have played 
n-tlie sunshine and the sha 



I am tired. Eventide 

Bids me in my hopes abide." 



M. H. Heugel, music publisher and Editor of the Menestral, 
has received the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The French normal diapason has just been introduced In 
the orchestra of the Berlin Philharmonic Society. 

Halevy's opera, Noah, completed and orchestrated by 
Bizet, is to be produced at La Scala, Milan, during next 

At La Scala, of Milan, Halevy's Posthumous opera "Noe," 
orchestrated by the late George Bizet, will be brought out in 

At Turin an opera entitled "II Gondolie 
formed next season, the composer being 



s Opera is about 



a lady— viz., the 

i his eastern trip well pleased 

) be illuminated entirely by 



" Benvenuto Cell 



ileasant call from Mr. Carl Hoffmann, on his re- 
i 'eastern trip to v. here he is to 

, seminary. Mr. Hoffmann will surely make a 
e music department of the school. 
August Wilhemj is said to contemplate the 

" 
jrtake periodical European Concert tours, 
a, the live agent for the Kranich and Bach pianos 
jmove from 1103 to 1102 Olive Street, directly op- 
esent place, i 
usiness, which demands more capacious quarters 



ime Christine Nilsson has adopted 

'..■■■'.':':, 
ie hotel bills that she ha 



e at Madrid! 

'. music from operas 

n her tours through 



incenzo Benedetto, the possessor of a natural mezzo- 
■ prauo voice said to be of singular beauty and power is 
lortlv to make his debut on the Berlin stage. The singer is 
ime twenty years of age and a pupil of the celebrated Maea- 
o Abba Cornaglia. 

The Beethoven Conservatory opens its present session with 
sed corps of teachers, all the "old 

Beethoven ions 
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| Grand , Sq uare 



TICK 



and Upright. 



Factory: 34th Street, bet. 10th and 11th Avenues. 
WAREROOMS: No. 11 East Fourteenth Street, 



KRANICH & BACH 



PIANO 



Made by men formerly with Steiniray, has become a formidable rival of the Stein way 

Piano. The musicians say the only difference between it and a Steinway, is 

the price asked. As Messrs. Kranich <£• Bach do not charye anything 

for the name, their Pianos can be sold at a lower price at 



H. KOERBERS. 



1102 Olive Street. 




CONOVER BROS. 

U PRIGHT "PIANOS. 



105 East 14th Street, 



"'<& 



Rive-King, Kolit. 



NEW YORK. 




BOYINGTON'S 



L. C. BOYINGTON, Manufacturer, 

1463 to 1471 S, State Street, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

v York Office. 7 Mott Street 




Victorien Joncieres's opera, " Le Chevalier Jean," is to be 

erformed next season at Breslau. Bo 

rague and Liege. We ba 

uccessful performance of the work both at the Cologne, 

tadt-Theater and atthe Berlin Opera. 



ts by Beethoven, Liszt, Brahms 






The editor had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Trunll. Seda 
a's genial music dealer, at Sedalia a few days since. He 
eemed well pleased with the business outlook in music, and, 
jrthermore, was most enthusiastic over the success o! his 
cw patent bustle, which is now being ordered by thousands. 



'■ii- 

that the competition wa 

iobdino to the Gaulois, the marriage of Madame Chr 

iJilsson, which has just taken place in Paris, was o; 

and unostentatious character, only a few friends of t 

f .,, donna, who had come expressly from London for t 

left Paris foVspain almost immediately after the wedding.' 
regret to chronicle the death, at the good old age of 



n.h-fslnnd. be managed by his „ 
,. , ; bip„f the old block." i. e . a strai. 

experience « I b ated father. 

is stated In French journals that Verdi's new opera, 
unique, Md 









PIANO DACTYLION 



if great practical value and 



1r. S. B. Mills. 



id by, the different Ool- 



A&ENT3 WANTED EVEB7WHEEE. fleod (or Oircolirj. 
L; E. LEVASSOR, Manufacturer, 

84 W. Fourth St., Cincinuati, O. 
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JUST ISSUED f t r 2e m PRESS! 

oaKefon^inlng FIFTEEN HUNDRED < 1600) ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS &» & JEWELS, ART and SILVERWARE. 

It contains valuable and interesting Information about 
WEDDINGS (Invitations and Anniversaries). 
PRECIOUS STONES, ' SI 8 niflcan ™ » nd Corresponding Months). 

SOLID SILVER WARES, rrhelrValueandBeauty) 
WHAT SHALL I BUY FOR A PRESENT, <*»£E 
SILVER PLATED WARES, ^ e c a ^ ul^oral8and, 
^ofT^Sl^tT 68 ALL MANKIND andI) t ar r larlT LADIES. 

Send Ql V CENTS to COTer P osta se and It will be promptly sent to you by 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO. 

ST, LOUIS, MO, 



purpose 
'ellously 



Nos. 401, 403 & 405 N. 4th St„ Cor. Locust, 



THERE ARE SIX FEATURES OF 



Great St. Louis Dry Goods House, 

ABOUT WHICH THE PUBLIC SHOULD KEEP FULLY INFORMED. 






ig 33 Store; 



is follows 






Cloth Store. 
Black Goods Store. 
Cotton Goods Store. 
Linen Goods Store. 
Silk and Velvet Store. 
Dress Goods Store. 
Paper Pattern Store. 
Art Embroidery Store. 
House Furnishing Store. 
Parasol and Umbrella Store. 
Hosiery Store. 



Ribbon Store. 
Notion Store. 
Embroidery Store. 
Lace Store. 
Trimming Store. 
Gents' Furnishing Store. 
Handkerchief Store. 

White Goods Store. k--t-j.-i 

Calico Store. House Furnishing Store. Millinery 

Summer Suiting Store. Parasol and Umbrella Store. Shoe Stor 

Gingham Store. Hosiery Store. | Glove Store. 

Orders by Mail Receive Prompt Attention by Being Addressed to the 

WM. BARR DRY GOODS COMPANY, 

SIXTH, OLIVE TO LOCUST STREETS, ST. LOUIS. 



Flannel Store. 

Lining Store. 

Cloak and Suit Store. 

Shawl Store. 

Underwear and Corset Store. 

Children's Clothing Store. 

Quilt and Blanket Store. 

Upholstery Store. 





COMICAL CHORDS. 

LOVE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

I guessed— and used no logic rule- 
I guessed what she would say. 
'"Tis very warm 1 -this with a sigh— 
•' The sun that shines from thence," 
She said, and pointed to the sky.^ 



Of the Whatness of the Where. 
About the onlv thing I knew, 

When she was standing near. 
Was that the sky was much more 

In the Nowness of the Here. 

She smiled, and said perhaps 'tw< 
Those pretty themes to touch ; 

And asked me if the rule I'd tell 
Of the Smallness of the Much. 

I told her that I did not know 
That rule, but then I knew 

The Oneness of the Two, 






" Unto the Cea 

She mum 

The Yes 



queried the i 



eggar— "I n 
myself some 






nsk; s'm.p recently, and si 



i/blankly 



r shook his head, and 

play of expression is singularly 

was posing on a high stool with 

in a foreign tongue, or something of that kind, as not one 
word of bis discourse was understood by those present. 

.ric in the Panic language; next he 
seized a brass trav over m ■ .-h.quent that 

those on the back seat wen electric shock. 

\A,'"c\\ tie nnT'sli'onl'i.^ ' u nra™*" Two- 

ten? who bids.'" As the crowd dispersed the old lady re- 



AND TINNERS' STOCK OF ALL KINDS, 

Excelsior Manufacturing Co., - St. Louis, Mo. 
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amed to say I cried, either 
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s dreadful dis 
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Co., 2S Dey St., N. Y. 
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To accommodate a large number of buyers we will, 
until further notice, sell new pianos on payments of 
$10 to $25 per month to suit purchaser. Our stock is 
carefully selected and contains latest improved 
pianos of all grades, from medium to the best, In all 



motCVXttfe 



VttftTO&eta 



giving a variety to select from that can not be found 
in any other house in the country. 

Every instrument warranted. Catalogues mailed 
on application. 
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patent idtt^lieik: idir/ctim:. 



It is a known fact that the snarehead of a drum, 
in order to respond to the slightest touch of the 
stick, should be very thin and have much less ten 
sion than the tough batterhead. To accomplish 
this was a problem, which 
until we invented our Duplex Di 
which are tightened separately. 




Send for Circular and Frit 






N. LEBRUN MUSIC CO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



Beethoven CimlTORY, 

1603 Olive Street, 

, Director. 



ana $19 per quarter, either ! 



SEASON, 1886. 

REOPENING OE THE 

St. Louis Natatorium. t> 




- Teacher and PudU. 

(SWIMMINC SCHOOL.) 

COR. 19th and PINE STREETS. 

MAY I Oth, 1886. 



J$k_y}^^^^ stand at ttie Head of tne leadin ° Instruments of the World, for ^~^lX*J 

BeautiJ of Design, guperiofitij of Finish, Excellence of Workmanship and Tone Quality;. Thege Opgai^ Me Without an Equal. 



MANUFACTURED BY' WT^G^ 



THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO. 

BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 



1297 & 1299 WASHINGTON STREET, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND FULL INFORMATION 



*i 



